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Foreword 



The major focus of the third annual AVETRA conference, Future Research, Research 
Futures provided us with the opportunity to reflect on the VET research that has been 
undertaken in recent times and that which we need to do in the future. It was also timely 
as we stepped off into the Year 2000, to consider how we, who are interested in VET and 
VET research, could best inform and support the National Research and Evaluation 
Strategy for the next few years. 

The conference themes covered aspects of vocational education and training that are 
receiving more and more attention in Australia and in other parts of the world. These 
themes were: 

> The changing nature of work — implications for VET policy and practice 

> Emerging technologies — can research support planning and the delivery of 
training? 

> The internationalisation of VET 

> Enterprise and educational innovation 

» Flexible delivery approaches — evaluating outcomes and informing learning 

> Research and technology, using technology in research — implications for 
researchers and the researched. 

While many of the papers included in this volume fall into these categories, others fall 
outside the conference themes because they are focussing on specific national priorities 
and reporting on research in progress. The range of topics is extensive and the quality of 
the papers high, which indicates the growing strength of research in the sector. 

Pauline Robinson, in her summing up of the conference, noted: 

Not surprisingly, the conference provided some answers to the questions posed, and raised 
further questions. It was clear that we are moving into a different and less predictable world in 
which many of our comfortable assumptions are being challenged. There are some short-term 
answers to our questions about future research and research futures, but the further horizons 
are less clear. We need new ways of working in the research area, more interdisciplinary 
approaches and more focus on the future rather than the past and the present. 

There still remains, however, a real need to critically analyse what is happening in our 
VET environment and to vigorously critique the current policies and agendas that are 
driving the sector. Such analyses and insights are a springboard for the future. 



Berwyn Clayton 

2000 Conference Convenor 

AVETRA President 
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Drawing out the threads 

AVETRA Conference 2000: Opening "Round Table" 



Jane Figgis 



The opening session of the AVETRA conference was a Round Table on ‘Future Research - 
Research Futures'. Each participant presented a seven-minute paper on the topic, followed by 
questions and a more general discussion. 



The Round Table participants were: 



Ian Chubb 



Martha Kinsman 



George McLean 



Chris Robinson 



Vice-Chancellor of Flinders University and President of the Australian Vice- 
Chancellors Committee (AVCC) 

Associate Director of Canberra Institute of Technology; in May she becomes 
Director and Chief Executive of the Gordon Institute 

Assistant General Manager, Research and Information in the Office of Post- 
Compulsory Education Training and Employment, Victoria 

Managing Director of the National Centre for Vocational Education Research 
(NCVER) 



Kaye Schofield Director of Schofield and Associates; Executive Director of the Research 

Centre for Vocational Education and Training at UTS 

Kenneth Wiltshire JD Story Professor of Public Administration at University of Queensland and 
Special Adviser to the Australian National Training Authority (ANTA) 

The Round Table was chaired by Jane Figgis, education journalist and consultant 



Early in the Round Table proceedings, Kay Schofield announced that, in light of all the reviews of 
VET she has conducted over the last few years, she had begun to think of herself as the Red Adair 
of the VET sector. He famously capped burning oil wells. She pictures herself going from State to 
State, examining VET provision armed "with a bagful of very large corks: plugging one hole here, 
another there." 

We laughed, but the image stuck and was used (and enlarged on) by other Round Table speakers 
and then by conference participants. It stuck because the holes-needing-corks image was a public 
acknowledgment, by some of the outstanding leaders of the sector, that big unresolved problems 
loom over it. Corks are not solutions. 

It stuck because it was seen as an invitation to researchers that they could - and should - ask hard 
questions, question existing assumptions, and help develop new approaches to education and 
training. And that in a sector which has been so shaped and transformed by government policies 
that researchers had not been entirely sure they were free to critique it. 

While the speakers differed in emphasis and tone, each confessed to feeling personally uncertain 
and concerned about fundamental aspects of the VET sector - about whether VET is positioned to 
deliver the skills, knowledge and enthusiasm needed for the work (and workplaces) ahead. They 
also talked about how research and researchers might make more of a difference in the sector. 



Some issues of concern 

Lifelong learning was mentioned by all the Round Table participants as a key issue. How could 
they not? The decreasing half-life of technical skills, instability of employment, the growing 
expectation that workers should be innovative and communicative - all indicate that to be capable 
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of useful work, we will all need continuously to acquire new skills and knowledge and, perhaps, 
new attitudes and inner strength throughout our working lives. 

If increasingly VET is for people coming in to replenish and redirect their work capability, there are 
a host of implications for the sector: 

• We will have to stop thinking of training, and of education more broadly, as an entry- 
level activity 

Chris Robinson pointed out the demographics which show clearly that over the next 20 years 
the number of 15-24 year olds will remain static while the number of 45-64 year olds will grow 
by 40 percent. The people coming in to leam will not be young and they will not be 'wet behind 
the ears'. 

• The role of employers and of work-based learning in VET will need to be re-visited 

In fact, Martha Kinsman would say they need to be substantially re-evaluated right now since 
enrolled TAFE students are overwhelmingly NOT sponsored by employers. "This means," she 
said, "we need to know much more about how students can most effectively learn vocational 
knowledge which is not directly related to their current employment... we need to know what 
makes for transfer validity.. .what student services are required. ..and much more." 

• Will VET continue to exist as an identifiable sector in its own right? 

It was the courageous Kay Schofield who suggested that the sector might prove to have been a 
transitional moment: useful during the past 20 years but one that will disappear. "There are a 
whole bundle of issues in this lifelong learning debate that call into question every assumption 
on which the VET effort is premised." And she concluded, "As I go around with my very large 
cork, niggling at the back of my head is the question: do I want to spend the rest of my life 
playing Red Adair or do I want to spend it rebuilding some assumptions for a more robust 
future?" No one in the audience was left in any doubt as to how she answers that question. 

Other issues were raised: the balance between technical skills and the so-called soft skills in VET; 
the 'reform' of the public sector which has led to down-sizing, out-sourcing and the division 
between purchaser and provider of training; whether the customer is always right; whether too 
much attention is paid to delivery at the cost of other issues. The list of questions and concerns 
appeared inexhaustible. 

Ken Wiltshire pointed out, in fact, how little we know about the VET sector as an industry. "What is 
the price and income elasticity of its products?", he asked. What is the total amount of capital 
invested and what is the return on it? What is the profitability of the sector? Why do clients choose 
as they do?" These might sound harsh economic questions but understanding who is willing to pay 
for what and why is absolutely fundamental. His concern was echoed by others. 

There is a danger, however, in this cornucopia of research topics. There are so many choices that 
the specific projects undertaken can spread in so many different, if important, directions that the 
work is effectively lost. The creation of the Research and Evaluation Strategy for VET in Australia 
in 1997 (and continuing) was one important and innovative way of attacking the problem - 
Australia, in fact, is the only nation to have a national VET research policy. But the speakers all 
recognised that the annual prioritising of research topics, and even the establishment of funded 
VET research centres and the Voced database, has not fully solved the problem. 

Hence, the second theme woven through the Round Table presentations and discussion. If topical 
content does not guarantee research will be influential, what then might be done so the research 
actually 'makes a difference’ in VET? 



Research that 'makes a difference’ 

The first, and in some ways rather surprising, advice the Round Table participants offered was that 
we should all stop assuming that research is influential only to the extent it is incorporated into the 
thinking of senior policy-makers and shapes national and State/Territory VET policies. 
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It is undeniable that there is a pervasive, if often unstated, belief that the higher research floats 
towards the top of each VET hierarchy, the more valuable and important it has been proven. The 
speakers - and, remember, these are leading decision-makers themselves - were all concerned to 
dispel this notion and show that it is mistaken, even damaging. 

Its central flaw is to imagine that decisions are made only by policy-makers - and that the most 
important decisions are made by the most important policy-makers. In fact, vital decisions are 
made at every point in the VET sector. This is not a romantic idea to shore up people's sense of 
self-worth. It is a simple truth that even the most highly specified and mandated policies have to be 
adapted to local conditions, and research knowledge about every single one of those local 
conditions is required if the sector as a whole is to be robust and effective. 

Research, in other words, needs to be applicable to the full range of local activity in the sector and 
not merely to major policy initiatives. Time and again the speakers rejected the idea that 'one size 
fits all' and that there can be unitary research answers for either policy or teaching or marketing, 
planning, problem-solving or any other of the myriad activities VET involves. 

The second line of advice from the Round Table - and, again, there was unanimity in this view - 
was that to 'make a difference' there needs to be far more interaction amongst researchers and 
'do-ers'. The good research which has been done in VET often does not get the consideration it 
deserves simply because there has not been enough sustained dialogue around the research. 

One might try to generate the required discussion from the very beginning of the research work. 

Ian Chubb suggested the research teams themselves need to be formed from an interactive, inter- 
disciplinary perspective. Taking it as a rule of thumb that the more different perspectives the better, 
one might seek to incorporate not only different disciplines in a research team but practitioners and 
policy-makers who have experience in different (relevant) aspects of VET provision as well. 

George McLean, too, stressed the importance of ensuring there is interaction and dialogue well 
before research begins. It is his view that research priorities in the VET sector are relatively 
enduring: "it is how they are shaped and framed and reframed that is important in making them 
purposeful and valuable and valued." 

He also gave a detailed and insightful account of the way in which dialogue can deliver coherence 
to diverse research projects after they have been completed. He described the way research 
knowledge is captured by his colleagues in the Victorian Office of Post-Compulsory Education, 
Training and Employment and, indeed, by practitioners he has known. Above all, he pointed out, it 
is an incremental process: new findings and ideas are discussed, often informally, around 
particular questions or issues the group is grappling with. This critical reflection and engagement 
takes time but gradually, and often unconsciously, the research is distilled and becomes integrated 
into their thinking. 

He went on to point out that enough is now known about organisational learning, capacity building 
and 'knowledge management', to use a trendy label, that any working group - whether it be senior 
policy-makers in government or a teaching unit in TAFE - ought to be able to engage in this 
process of slow deliberation and learning. He is in no doubt that such deliberation, folding research 
into tacit knowledge, is the process that makes the research effort coherent and useful. Research 
makes a difference when it is in people's heads. 

While dialogue and discussion about research findings does not require the presence of the 
original researchers, the traditional one-way dissemination of published research findings is a poor 
mechanism for generating receptivity and sustained dialogue. Researchers want policy-makers 
and practitioners to learn from their research. Yet we all know that simply telling someone 
something is the least effective way to promote learning. 

No one argues against researchers and users meeting and talking but there is a question of 
whether such interaction can be too close and compromise the independence of a research 
program. 

It was acknowledged by the Round Table speakers that, for the sector's long-term health, robust 
and independent research (and critique) is essential. Rather than keeping the two 'sides' at arms 
length, however, they advocated building stronger bridges. What is wanted is more trust and 
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mutual understanding because, paradoxically, it is only within genuine partnerships that the 
dialogue can be frank and sharp - in a word, independent. 

Beyond independence, there is another issue about what researchers can and cannot do. Are 
there certain VET topics which might not be researchable? In a sector which has been subject to 
so much change so rapidly, are many of the phenomena of interest too unstable to be studied? 

Ken Wiltshire suggested, for example, that until quite recently training packages would not have 
been a fit subject for rigorous and systematic study because they were simply too new. He went on 
to suggest that sustained full-scale longitudinal research may be part of the solution, but basically 
the question of impermanence and change remains an intriguing and important challenge for the 
sector. 

The Round Table produced lots of challenges, lots of unanswered questions. But it did so in a way 
which seemed to energise the whole of the Conference. It inspired, if that is not too strong a word, 
people to think seriously about the work that needs to be done and what they need to do it. 
Wiltshire goaded them along a bit with his comment: "the quality of a sector is reflected in the 
quality of the research it does." And, of course, Kay Schofield's heartfelt plea rang on: "are we 
going to just plug holes with big corks or are we going to learn what the fundamental assumptions 
of this sector ought to be?" 

Mighty ambitions but not - they all seemed to agree (and hope) - impossible ones. 
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The training needs of older workers 

Katrina Ball, Josie Misko and Andrew Smith 
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ABSTRACT 

The nature of work has been the subject of significant change in recent years. More people are 
experiencing multiple changes in career as the security of employment once offered by large enterprises 
and the public sector has disappeared in the wake of downsizing. At the same time as the expectations 
of people regarding their working lives are changing, people are living longer and healthier lives. The old 
assumptions about people retiring from work completely at the age of sixty or younger, and living lives 
unconnected to the world of work are giving way to a situation in which an increasing number of older 
people prolong their working lives well past the conventional age of retirement. Changes in career and 
the desire of many to remain active in the workforce longer are two of the most important forces 
reshaping the training and learning experiences of older Australians. 

These workforce demographics have great significance for the training and learning of older people. As 
older workers remain in the workforce longer and are increasingly subject to career change, access to 
training and learning opportunities will become more important to them. As older workers remain at work 
and as the population ages, the necessity for reorienting the Australian training system towards reskilling 
of older, adult workers will become increasingly important. 

The study examines the labour market situation and the participation in training by older Australians and 
identifies specific training issues relevant to this group of Australians. 



Background 

In future years it will become increasingly important that the vocational education and training 
sector provides for the training needs of older people in addition to providing entry-level training for 
young people. Already this is an important issue, as there has been a transformation in the age 
profile of the training environment since 1990, when less than 18 percent of people in the 
vocational training system were over 40 years of age. By the late 1990s (1998), almost 27 per cent 
of vocational students were over 40 years of age. Since 1990 the number of people between forty 
and fifty years of age in VET has doubled, while the number of people between fifty and sixty years 
of age has trebled. It is anticipated that the proportion of older people in the vocational education 
and training system will continue to increase because of the effect of demographic changes on the 
Australian population and changes in the nature of work that will require people to upgrade their 
skills and learn new skills throughout their working life. Therefore, it is timely to identify the labour 
market influences that impact on older people, the demographic and economic factors that 
predispose an older person to participate in training, the reasons why older people participate in 
training, and the type of courses that older people take in the vocational education and training 
sector. 

In line with most OECD countries, in Australia older people account for an increasing proportion of 
the workforce because of demographic changes. In 1990, 39 per cent of people aged 15 and over 
were over 45 years of age. By 1998 the percentage in this group aged over 45 had increased to 43 
per cent. Population projections 1 indicate that by 2010 almost half (49%) of people aged 15 years 
and over will be over 45 years of age. Apart from demographic effects, the number of older people 
in the workforce is increasing over time as health improvements extend the average working life. 
As the proportion of young people in the workforce declines, employers will increasingly need to 
look towards older people as a source of labour. Employers' skill requirements, that are currently 
met through training young people who are entering the labour force will, by necessity, need to be 
partially met in reskilling older workers. 

Changes to the nature of work, the way it is organised and the skills it requires are now so rapid 
that people cannot expect to be working in the same area, or in the same manner, over their 



1 Derived from the demographic module of the Econtech, MM2 model 



